LYLY AND SIDNEY

Not merely read in it, as we do, for its lovely passages, its
verbal imagery, the incidental verses it enshrines, but read
it through for the story, following clearly (one supposes)
the intricate adventures and intrigues of these so shadowy
yet active beings who so closely resemble one another in
deed, word and sentiment. Euphues showed a rudiment-
ary but distinct sense of character, even though its people
all talk in the same manner; Sidney showed none. A poet
of nearly the first rank, a prose writer of admirable vigour
and clarity, a literary critic of insight, he was, despite his
linguistic beauty, a dull, even a disastrous novelist. One
cannot read the Arcadia without giving thanks that Astro-
phel and Stella is in verse.

How much such a notable and admired book, by
such a distinguished popular hero, did in the way of
deflecting prose fiction further along the wrong track
that it practically always pursues, may be seen in the
hosts of imitators that followed it. Arcadianism almost
eclipsed the already waning star of Euphuism: and
Dray ton rather spitefully rejoiced that "the noble
Sidney . . . did first reduce our tongue from Lillie's writ-
ing then in use", a writing which he, in the hey-day of
reaction, regarded merely as "ridiculous tricks". Now
that the quarrelling and fashions of the rival schools have
died down, there are probably few who do not prefer
Lyly's stilted and precise shapeliness and his particular bag
of tricks, to Sidney's stilted and rambling formlessness and
drowsy periods. Sidney could have learnt a lesson from
the voyager writers, who could evoke a picture with a
phrase, whose narrative prose moves not only with the
lovely and cadenced rhythms of the sea, but with the
sea's salt and tang. The Arcadia is not a prose poem,
for it lacks the ^arp imagination, the concentrated feeHng,
the clear vision of poetry; it is only a fine poet's ill-con-
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